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neglect of the spiritual and ethical elements in man, would make the 
worker a mere instrument for the realization of mechanical efficiency. 
Nevertheless the present system cannot be allowed to endure. It must 
give way to an adaptation of the guild system of the Middle Ages. 
Industry should for the most part be carried on by small groups of 
independent producers, who will set before themselves the supreme aim 
of quality rather than of quantity. This means that large industrial 
units, and to a considerable extent machinery itself, must be abolished. 
Only thus will the workers come to have the status of men instead of 
instruments of production. In the opinion of Mr. Penty big business 
is really efficient in only a few lines of production, and in a very large 
part of the field it will be better for humanity to discard the machines 
and sacrifice quantity to quality. When this change has been made and 
the independent worker is once more the center and the chief considera- 
tion we shall see a revival of artistic aims, ideals, and products through- 
out the industrial world. 

Put into the form of this bald summary, the propositions of the book 
will probably strike the average reader as not merely "mediaeval" but 
antediluvian. This would be emphatically a rash judgment. The 
majority of those who read the book with open and sympathetic minds 
will not indeed accept the author's main thesis, but they will probably 
be inclined to admit that he has written a disquieting criticism of many 
features and assumptions of the industrial system which we have been 
accustomed to take for granted. His reasoning will at least compel the 
discriminating reader to consider seriously whether our great industries 
do not of necessity kill initiative, the joy of work, and the sense of 
artistry in the workers, making them veritable slaves of the machines 
that they serve. 

John A. Ryan 

Catholic University or America 
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The unscrupulous imperialistic designs of Germany in the Near 

East have been outlined by Dr. Jastrow in a former book, The War and 

the Bagdad Railway. This later work, which is in a sense a companion 

volume, deals with the moral questions underlying the whole German 

policy. In "The War as a Moral Issue," which is the first of two essays 
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comprising, the book, the moral issue is stated as "the recognition on 
the part of the world that an attempt to carry out national policies 
through the appeal to force, or even by the threat of force, is a cardinal 
sin against the moral conscience of mankind." In the second essay, 
"The Problem of Peace," the thought made familiar by President 
Wilson is developed, that no peace can be more than a truce if the terms 
agreed upon ignore fundamental moral issues, and that the highest 
morality among nations can come only as nationalism is subordinated 
to internationalism. 

While the volume contains little that is new either of information 
or of philosophy, it is stimulating and inspirational. The point of view 
presented is one which must prevail if the nation is to keep its moral 
balance in the hour of triumph. 

Earle E. Eubank 

Young Men's Christian Association College 
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The love for fairy tales often lingers on beyond childhood into 
maturity. But John A. Hobson, the sturdy rationalist, is not one of 
those suffering from such prolonged adolescence. Nor is this, his latest 
book, likely to offer solace to such naive subscribers to the cult of illu- 
sion as believe that the present Great War or its termination is going 
automatically to usher in the millennium of democracy, international- 
ism, and permanent peace. Indeed, two-thirds of the book is given over 
to a searching analysis of the forces of reaction which threaten to neutial- 
Lze all the potential good which the war might bring to democratic 
civilization. 

His thesis is that capitalistic society has got itself into a vicious circle 
which, unless broken, must inevitably rob the world of the fruits of a 
democratic peace; for the issue is capitalism versus democracy always 
and everywhere. Because of the intimate relationship between capital- 
ism and militarism, which makes of the military machine an agency, not 
only for protecting capitalistic interests abroad, but also for subjugating 
the laboring population at home, and because of the great prestige which 
this prolonged war is likely to bring to militarism, we are faced with 
an urgent situation, in the course of which the enemies of democracy, 
economic, political, religious, and intellectual, are likely to combine to 
sow the seeds of future strife between the nations and to fasten a system 



